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** Born to no master; of no sect are we.” 





—— 





INTERESTING FACTS RELATING TO 
JOACHIM MURAT. 
{Continued from page 162. ] 

“¢ Two days previous to the return of 
the king, the queen had opened a nego- 
ciation with Lord Exmouth, who was 
lying with his squadron before Naples, 
offering to deliver up to him two Nea- 
politan ships of the line which were in 
the port, on condition of his lordship’s 
conveying herself and her children who 
had already been sent to Gaeta, to Tou- 
lon. Lord Exmouth, however, no soon- 
er heard of the capitulation of the rem- 
nant of the Neapolitan army at Capua, 
than he informed the queen that he 
would receive her on board on no other 
condition than that of bemg convevea 
with her family to Trieste, and given up 
to the Austrian government. ‘lo these 
conditions, however humiliating, the 
queen thought it expedient to accede, 
and after having on several occasions, 
exposed herself to the most eminent pe- 
ril in quelling some tumults which had 
arisen in the town, after having esta- 
blished tranquility with asconishing 
courage and coolness, as well as with 
the most humane forbearance, she em- 
barked on board an English man of war, 
sailed to Geata for her little family, and 
thence to Trieste.” 

“ After King Joachim’s arrival at 
Cannes was made known at Paris, he 
was daily expected there; but being my- 
self impatient of delay, and misled by 
talse information, I undertook two fruit- 
less journies, one to Fontainbleau, the 
other to Compeigne, in the hope of find- 
ing him. It was not long, however, be- 
fore I learnt that he had written to 
Fouche, desiring him to apprise the 
Emperor that it was his intention to pro- 
ceed to Paris. Napoleon, by way of an- 
swer, demanded ‘ what treaty of peace 
had been concluded between France 


and Naples since 1814?’ Fouche short- 
ly after addressed a letter to King Joa- 
chim, which I have read, in which he 
informed him, that although it was ne- 
cessary for him to remain where he was, 
yet in that situation he might be of es- 
sential service to his country, by anima- 
ting the troops and inhabitants to the 
noble assertion of their rights, and to a 
vigorous Tesistance of the attempt to 
force a government upon them. This, 
however, was 2 branch of service in 
which the king could not possibly have 
effected much, as he had fallen into 
great disrepute with the French sol- 
diery, for having declared war against 
France in 1814, to which measure they 
attributed all their subsequent disas- 
ters.” 

After having been refused by Bona- 
parte the liberty of proceeding to Paris, 
and loosing almost all his property which 
he had shipped on board a small vessel, 
that by some means or other sailed with- 
out him. We find King Joachim, on 
the accession of Louis XVIII. to, the 
throne of France, still in his miserable 
retreat at Cannes in the department of 
Var. 

Soon after the restoration of Louis, 
the retreat of Joachim became known, 
and a party of the king’s men were sent 
to take him. His friends had procured 
a ship to carry him away, in which was 
the duke and colonel Bonafaux, with 
Joachim’s servants and property; before 
he could get on board, a band of men 
rushed on board the vessel and endea- 
voured to find the unhappy fugitive who 
was detained by some mistake of the peo- 
ple who were in the boat sent for him, 
and the soldiers did not quit the vessel 
until she was under sail. Murat en- 
deavoured, by every means to get on 
board the ship, but in vain; in this try- 
ing situation, when he saw all his little 





property, friends, and the only means of 





escape fast receding, neither his cou- 
rage nor presence of mind forsook him. 

“ He was gifted by nature with the 
most undaunted intrepidity—self-pos- 
session in the hour of danger, and a 
cheerfulness of soul, if I may so term 
it, which was never depressed by mis- 
fortune, and by which he was led in- 
stantly to apply his mind to the most 
prompt means of surmounting his dif- 
ficulties.—Never, even in his. most try- 
ing circumstances, was his countenance 
divested of that placid smile which was 
one of its remarkable features.” 

‘ At length, compelled by weariness 
and hunger, he determined to enter a 
farm house, where he flattered himself 
he might not be known. He found on- 
ly an oid woman in the house, and in- 
formed her that he was an officer be- 
longing to the garrison of Toulon, that 
he had been taking a long walk across 
the country; that he had lost his way, 
and had had no dinner; he, therefore, 
begged her to prepare him something 
to eat. The good old woman in the 
most courteous manner and with the 
greatest cheerfulness assured him that 
he was a welcome guest, and that he 
might dépend upon being instantly pro- 
vided with the best fare her dear mas- 
ter’s house would furnish.—This men- 
tion of her “ dear master,” not a little 
alarmed the king, who immediately in- 
guired his name, and whether she ex- 
pected him home soon? She satisfied 
his curiosity, adding, that he had only 
gone out for awalk. The good woman, 
during this conversation, employed her- 
self in preparing an omelet,—but before 
she had finished either her cooking or 
her story, her master returned, 

The king disguised the uneasiness he 
felt in this gentleman’s company, who, 
however, very civilly bade him weleome, 
and seated himself at the table prepared 
for the king, at the same time, desiring 
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the old woman to make ready another 
omelet for himself. ‘he king, who, as 
may well be supposed, was extremely 
hungry, had begun his meal previous to 
the declaration of his host, that he would 
join him. 

**No one who had ever beheld the state- 
ly figure and affable countenance of King 
Joachim, could forget him; and our 
host, who, though he had never seen 
him, had yet seen his portrait in the 
Marshals’ Saloon at the [huilleries, as 
well as on his own coins of the grand 
duchy of Berg, and the kingdom of Na- 
nles, and had also heard of his being 
then m the vicinity, as well as of the 
persecution to which he had been sub. 
yected, soon recognised in his guest the 
person of the king,—-when starung from 
his seat with every mark of the most 
profound respect, with tears in his eyes, 
begged the king to pardon the familiari- 
ty into which he had been betrayed, as- 
suring him that he would readily risk 
his ite to preserve him, and that his 
house, his fortune, and his person, 
were all at the king’s disposal. At this 
moment the old nurse, who was assidu- 
ously engaged at the fire, hearing her 
master’s tespectful and passionate ad- 
dress, from which she learnt the rank of 
the personage for whom she had been 
exercising her culinary skill, was seized 
with an universal tremor, and in throw- 
ing herself at the king’s feet, overturn- 
ed the frying pan and its contents into 
the fire.” 

From this place, after many perils, 
Murat went to Corsica, where the 
warmth of his friends brought upon him 
new difficulties and dangers. : 

In Ajjacio, he gathered a considera- 
ble army and a small fleet, with which 
he intended to regain his kingdom of 
Naples; a storm dispersed the ships 
while at sea, and several accidents com- 
bined to bring him into action with his 
enemies before he had time to gather his 
followers; perfidy and cowardice on the 
part of his naval commander deprived 
him of the means of escaping from su- 
perior numbers—and after several al- 
most incredible feats of enterprise and 
courage, he was taken. 

““ The intelligence of the event was 
immediately conveyed by telegraph to 
Naples. The military commander of 
the district, lately placed there by King 
Ferdinand, received orders by the same 
expeditious conveyance to assemble a 
court martial to try King Joachim. The 
trial was very summary; the king re- 


of principles that are congenial, and 


and children, which he earnestly begged 
might be sately delivered. He decla- 
red that he thought it incumbent on him 
to die In the profession of the religion 
in which he had been educated, and re- 
quested the assistance of a clergyman, 
from whom he received the Eucharist. 


his queen and children, which he placed 
upon his breast; and refusing to sit up- 
ona stool which was offered him, or to 
have his eyes covered, he smiled upon 
his executioners, and received the fatal 
fire.”’ 

The author has interwoven his own 
history so completely with that of Mu- 
rat, that we find it difficult to make the 
extracts as regular as could be wished; 
there are anecdotes of illustrious char- 
acters found in this work, which we 
have before heard repeated, but could 
scarcely credit: those who fell an inte- 
rest in the events of that time, will 
scarcely fail of being highly gratified by 
a perusal of this work. 


a + Gee 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE, 





OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The atmosphere is composed of all 
substances, whether of a solid or fluid 
nature; which are capable of ascending 
and expanding above the surtace of 
the globe. This spacious region may 
with propriety be denominated nature’s 
grand erial laboratory; in which she is 
constantly following her synthetical and 
analytical profession upon the works of 
creation. ‘The substances, as diffused 
throughout erial space, are composed 


principles that are destructive to animal 
life. They may be said to be in a che- 
mical, or in a nonchemical state of ex- 
istence; the latter is frequently the cause 
of alarming diseases, and the former is 
congenial to health. ‘The chemically 
combined principles are oxygen and 
azot; the proportion of each in one hun- 
dred, is, rather less than twenty-seven 
parts of the former, to seventy-two of 
the latter, with a small quantity of car- 
bon, which has also been ascertained to 
enter into its composition; as this prin- 
cipal has been detected in the erial fluid, 
to as great a height from the surface of 
the globe, as man has by his ingenuity 
in experimental inquiry ascertained.— 
These principles exist in the same pro- 
portion in a given quantity of air, on 
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affectionate farewell letter to his wife 


tie had upon his person a portrait of 














































The uniting principle of the chemi- 
; cally constituent parts of the atmosphere, 
| is caloric or matter of heat, according 
tu Lavoisier and the latest chemical 
writers; but I rather incline to the sup- 
position of its being heat itself, in its 
apparently inactive state. The oxygen 
and azot are incapable of combining in 
the form of air without the intervention 
of caloric, or of the latent heat. I con- 
sider that heat, in its latent state, is dif- 
fused throughout the atmosphere, and 
not derived from the sun as is generally 
conceived; but that this luminous body 
summons it into action by its vital 
power. We produce heat from the air 
when the sun is absent, as well as when 
present: a glass, if transparent and con- 
vex, by concentrating its rays to a small 
focus or point, causes the accumulated 
vital power of this luminous body to 
act with such a degree of energy upon 
the atmosphere’s latent and diffused 
heat, as to produce fire in combustible 
substances. Fire is also obtained from 
the air by means of a piece of flint and 
steel, by percussion; and also from many 
other brittle, dry, and hard substances. 
Sensible heat is produced from this 
erial fluid, by quick and hard: friction 
of one solid substance against another; 
by this means many of the Indian tribes 
of America obtain fire. Fire is also 
obtained from confined air, violently 
concussed; if we take a long cylindrical 
tube which is completely closed at one 
end, and with violence thrust down, and 
as quickly withdraw, a piston, that is 
armed at its end with dry punk or tin- 

der, we produce fire. Sensible heat 

may also be obtained from the arial 

fluid by various other means, 

When the matter of heat, or the la- 

tent heat (choose which you will) is 

confined with either of the atmospheric 

principles, we then denominate the com- 

pound gas, as oxygen gas, azotic gas, 

&c. The power which the principles 

of the zrizl fluid possesses are deter- 

mined by something specific in them- 

selves, and by their degree of concen- 

tration. ‘The oxygen gas appears to be’ 
the principal ingredient on which the 

effects of air, as a chemical agent, de- 

pend: for combustible bodies can only 

show combustible effects in atmospheric 

air; until so much of the oxygen is con- 

sumed as to render it incapable of keep- 

ing up combustion. The specific gra- 

vity of each of the atmospheric princi- 

ples, according to Lavoisier’s calcula- 

tions, are, oxygen gas at the temperature 

of 54-50 degrees, and under a pressure 





of the loftiest mountains. 
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ter, is an ounce and a half to each 
cubical foot: the weight of the azotic 
gas in the same temperature, and under 
the same pressure, 1s one ounce, two 
drachms, and forty-eight grains to the 
cubical foot. If we plunge a lighted 
taper into a bottle of this gas, it will be 
as quickly extinguished as if we had 
plunged it into a bottle of water; on the 
contrary, if we try the same experiment 
in a bottle of the former, it will burn 
with an increasing flame—even twisted 
iron wire will consume in this gas, and 
throw out vivid metalic sparks. 


Those heterogenous substances which 
contribute to form the erial fluid, and 
which are in a nonchemical state of 
combination, are hydrogen or inflam- 
mable gas, and the exhalations which 
arise from animal and from vegetable 
matter, both from their living and from 
their putrid states. Hydrogen is an ex- 
tremely light and volatile fluid; hence, 
it ascends and occupies the upper re- 
gions of the atmosphere: it is as delete- 
rious to animal life as the azotic and the 
carbonic gases; but vegetables will grow 
and even ‘flourish in it. In a large 
mouthed bottle, if set on fire, it will burn 
with an extremely faint but stéady flame 
until consumed;. but when cloathy con- 
fined, if we apply a lighted torch to a 
small touch-hole purposely formed, it 
will violently explode—the experimen- 
talist should observe care in performing 
this experiment, and should wrap a 
towel or handkerchief around his hard, 
as the instrument by which it is per- 
formed is liable to burst. 


The atmosphere, by its power of sus- 
pension, is the communicating medium 
of odouriferous particles to the organ of 
smell. The power of exhalemert de- 
pends upon the strength of the eroma, 
its degree ot gravity, its permability, 
and its elasticity. Odour, as diffused in 
the air, when it comes within our per- 
ception, strikes on the extremities of 
the alfactory nerves as situated on the 
schneiderian or pituitary membrane, 
and produces: in us the sensation of 
smell. Odour is derived from the ve- 
getable and from the animal. kingdom: 
its particles are conveyed through the 
atmosphere by the assistance of its winds 
to an inconceivable distance: it is some- 
times propelled across vast plains and 
the broadest rivers; and on the ocean, 
off South America, as has been asserted 
by creditable writers, the odour of aro- 
matic plants and flowers have been per- 
ceived by the sense of smell, from three 
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to five hundred miles from the shore. 


Different odours and different substan- 
ces, arising without any sensible odour, 
affect the sensible qualities of the at- 
mosphere. Idio and marsh miasmatic 
exhalations, when diffused so as to form 
a component part of the zrial fluid, often 
produce alarming and dangerous dis- 
eases. The incapability of the putres- 
cent substances in continuing to emit 
their destructive efluvia, by their ex- 


penditure of matter—the diversity of 


seasons, and other causes, destroy this 
heterogenous atmospheric combination. 
As these aromatic and putrescent sub- 
stances do not intimately form a union 
with the zrial principles—the heat, the 
winds, the lightning, the rains, and the 
changes of seasons and temperature, 
cause a precipitation; which precipitated 
matter unites and incorporates itself 
with the earth; from whence it again 
ascends into the vegetable, and from 
thence into the animal tribe—and froin 
both it is again exhaled in its fragrant 
and exhilirating, or in its nauseous and 
pestiferious scent: thus it repeats its 
former circling rounds through the sys- 
tem of nature. 

The atmosphere is likewise the me- 
dium through which sound is conveyed 
to us: this is fully substantiated by the 
following experiment. If we suspend 
a bell under the receiver of an air-pump, 
and evacuate this fluid, the souud of the 
bell (as the fluid is discharging) when 
set in-motion, will be found to diminish 
gradually, until at last it ceases to be 
heard. Sound moves through the air 
with great velocity. This velocity de- 
pends upon the combination of differ- 
ent substances, denominated simple— 
of the erial fluid, and of the sound 
given. When the atmosphere is dry 
and dense, the velocity of sound is mych 
greater than when ina moist and vari- 
fied state. Sound passes in all direc- 
tions; upwards, downwards—latterly, 
obliquely and circularly. In a circular 
line, the difficulty it meets with by the 
arrangement of the erial particles, is 
great, before it is enabled to meet the 
meatus auditerius externus. Ina ver- 
tical or perpendicular line, and upwards, 
it has more obstructions to encounter 
than from any other straight direction; 
as besides the density of the air, it has 
to overcome the force of central attrac- 
tion. This attraction exists indepen- 
dently of air; its law is impressed with 
greater force without than with it; the 
atmosphere even hinders or prevents 
some substances for awhile from obey- 
ing this law, by its power of suspen- 


sion. By the atmosphere’s power of | 
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suspension, the difference in weight ex- 
ists between bodies, and without its pre- 
sence there is no perceivable difference 
discovered. If we in an exhausted re- 
ceiver place a piece of lead, and a 
feather near its top upon a stand, which 
by means of a screw outwardly commu- 
nicated, we suddenly invert, the lead 
and the feather will both reach the 
ground in the same instant of time. 


(To be Continued.) 
— + 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE 
CHAMBER OF FASHION. 
To Peter Pen, Esq. 


I was not a little astonished by the 
appearance in the Philadelphia Maga- 


zine of a protest against the report of 


the committee of the chamber otf fash- 
ion, by a “minority” of the members 
of that useful and old established insti- 
tution. That minority certainly must 
consist of new members, like yourself, 
otherwise they would long since have 
committed to memory the sentence in- 
scribed over the ghgirs of the president 
and governess—the golden precepts by 
which all fashionadbles are directed— 
the words of which are as follows: 

“It is a fundamental rule of fashion, 
that whatever is generally conceived 
proper and handsome, must universally 


‘and without hesitation be adopted as 


perfectly correct and eminently elegant;”’ 
signifying that the mzngrity must always 
coincide with the 0 In proot 
of this construction, I uld cite the 
the 137th article of the supplement to 
the extra by-laws, which contains the 
same sentiment. 

*‘ It is always understood,” says the 
article referred to, “ that when a mode 
or fashion is introduced, ever so unbe- 
coming or indecent, should it be gene- 
rally followed, our opinions must imme- 
diately change; as it is our duty not 
only to assent to the said mode or fash- 
ion, but to adopt it and promote it as 
much as our influence will admit, pro- 
vided we do not infringe upon the limi- 
tations and regulations of the chamber 
concerning the same.” 

Now, since I have proved, I think 
satisfactorily, that what the ma/grity 
declare right and proper, in the opinion 
of gentlemen of fashion, ought to be 
right and proper, all conviction to the 
contrary notwithstanding, and how much 
soever they should have previously dis- 
sented. ‘The minority of the chamber 
are, therefore, beyond doubt, highly 
censurable for differing from the ma- 
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jority in regard to the conciseness or 
ineflciency of a report which, like the 
one at present under consideration, has 
passed that honourable body, 

But I will proceed further. I wiil 
examine the objections advanced in this 
protest, and endeavour to convince that, 
its authors do actually labour under 
great erpor. 

Peter Pen, Esq. with much eloquence 
objects to an observation in the report, 
‘that ladies’ dresses are shrinking up 
to fill the vacant space in their bonnets,” 
because the chamber had some time 
since forbidden them to ascend above 
the garters. I acknowledge that such 
alaw was enacted; but Peter Pen will 
please to remember, that when our pre- 
sident, Oliver Order, Esq., last pro- 
rogued the chamber, he told us empha- 
tically in his address, “that he was 
happy to announce at length the entire 
banishment of consistency from fashion, 
and that hereafter the beau monde might 
not only disregard common engagements 
and decent rules of conduct, buts that 
vows of love, promises of marriage, and 
especially promises to creditors, might 
be broken without impunity, and with- 
out the least disparagement of charac- 
ter in the eye of the polite world, and 
that many of our most finished and ad- 
mired bucks owed their celebrity and 
reception to such habits alone.”’ In the 
chamber, therefore, we look upon it that 
the last rule adopted, or resolution 
agreed to, contravenes or annuls all pre- 
vious regulations to the contrary. 

That “ mofesty and decency” was not 
an appropriate motto for the garter, 
I will not allow. Dissimulation js one 
ot the fashionable virtues. Hence, one 
of our modern belles with short dresses, 
would be shocked at the Rang of that 
anonymous limb of the body which she 
exhibits at every step without modesty; 
and hence, persons of the most vora- 
cious appetites will wince and say, 
‘Indeed, madam, I don’t think I can 
eat any—I will try a small piece only— 
Oh! la! not half so big as that!” when 
perhaps they could devour the whole 
with avidity. 


With the observations of Peter Pen, 


Esq. in relation to the gentlemen’s stays, 
I have nothing to do. The committee 
are by no means accountable for the evil 
consequences resulting from apprehen- 
sions caused by their reports. In fact, 
such accidents as that mentioned to have 
happened to the young tobacconist, are 
to be desired rather than regretted.— 
They give an ardour to the determina- 
tion of the Aaut-ton to persevere in the 
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new modes, and they glory-in becoming 
martyrs in the noble cause of fashion. 
It is well known that corsets were only 
partially worn when the deaths of seve- 
ral females were announced as being 
occasioned by them in Boston, New 
York and Baltimore; but immediately 
upon the promulgation of this terrible 
news—corsets! corsets! corsets! was the 
general cry from “ Fish town” to the 
‘¢ Navy yard,” and trom *“ Fish-market 
slip’ to the “ Permanent bridge.”— 
Hucksters were shaving “ corset bones” 
upon every stall, and ladies were in- 
scribing the names of their favourites 
on theirs in every parlour, What was 
most remarkable every one disapproved 
of them and no one advocated the de- 
testable “sticks.” But corsets became 
fashionable in proportion as they were 
contemned, until at length girls fainted 
in scores at every meeting of our 
churches or other assemblies. 
Quintus QUILL, 
Secretary Chamber of Fashion. 


+ Oe 


ELEGANT EXTRACT. 

The following elegant ‘ morceau,” 
is from a religious work lately publish- 
ed in this city. It seems to partake 
strongly of the spirit which pervaded 
the theological discussions of the early 
part of the eighteenth century. 


* For, it is immaterial to the brother 
or the sister against whom we let fly 
the fiery flying serpent revenge, whether 
it is ushered forth from a sordid priest, 
by a devout church government grudge, 
such as he did not honour me, or he ex- 
celled me, or he opposed me, or he slan- 
dered me, or any of these revengeful 
or’s and me’s. If it is revenge at the 
bar of conscience, and according to the 
law andtestimony; the preacher acting 
contrary to the royal law of love, is the 
Devil’s chancellor of old grudges, how- 
ever he may have recommended the 
helpless victim of his sacerdotal slow- 
jawed vengeance, to his favoured inqui- 
sitors, like another Spanish president of 
volcanic iniquity. 

“« And by the same rule, and for the 
aforesaid reasons, we repeat it again and 
again, no matter how we revenge our- 
selves, whether by letters, winks, nods, 
peeps, puns, shrugs, humping up the 
back with a grin, a grimace, a hem, a 
haw, a whew! a grunt, a religious groan; 
crying Lord pity me, or them, I’m so 
sorry for them, I wish he had not got 
drunk, or that she had behaved pru- 
dently, or any other nice, slicing, double 
meaning, spleenish word, from a Levite 





maligner, Lady Lucifer, roaring psalm 
singer, pulpit defamer, vindictive law- 
yer, or flint-hearted, fiery-tongued bro- 
ther; twittering, skipping, sipping, shout- 
ing, praying, talkative, gadding, gossip- 
ing sister, or any other loud mouthed, 
humped backed, screaming riggler, or 
postrider of heli; so the direful results 
of revenge are the natural production 
thereof. Oman of God, there is death 
(and not justice, decorum, religion, or 
church discipline,) in the pot.” 





dsess 


THE STROLLERS TALE. 


(Continued from page 165 ) 





Oh! Imprudence, what a masqued 
countenance is thine! how dost thou 
lure thy victims to ruin! Thou, who 
extractest hopes from despair, how 
didst thou delude me! I rejoiced in the 
accomplishment of my darling wish, 
without ever dreaming of the conse- 
quences. On the following . evening, 
my charmer being engaged at a tea- 
party, and their being no play, I ram- 
bled into a wood, that skirted our town, 
where I indulged in castle-building; 
and, assisted by love and vanity, it will 
readily be conceived that my structures 
were superb. As they have long since 
vanished from my recollection, all I re- 
member of the circumstance I am about 
to relate is, that my reveries were inter- 
rupted by a violent blow on the back 
part of my head, which felled me to the 
earth. I, however, soon recovered my- 


}self, and, springing up hastily, threw 


out a dirk, which was concealed in my 
stick. A scuffle then ensued, and it 
being quite dark, I fell with my oppo- 
nents into a ditch, where I was left, ex- 
hausted with the blows I had received. 
Some time elapsed before I regained 
sufficient strength to crawl for assist- 
ance; but while in the act of doing so, 
some peasants rushed forward and pin- 
nioned my arms behind me. They then, 
by the light of their lanterns, led me to 
a man, who lay covered with blood, with 
my stick, unfdrtunately, by his side. I 
gazed with silent agony, for some time, 
on ihe apparent lifeless wretch—it was 
the body of my father, murdered, I ex- 
claimed, by my hand. The fellows who 
had me in custody, hearing this confes- 
sion, dragged me to a cage, where, as 
the magistrate was absent, I was con- 
fined all night, and exposed to the gaze 
of the multitude, who seemed to rejoice 
in my miserable condition. The next 
morning I was taken to the rectory, 
more dead than alive, accompanied by 
the execrations of the villagers, who but 
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the night before were applauding me to 
the very echo. 

During this humiliating scene, I had 
the affliction to learn that my father’s 
scull was slightly fractured, that he was 
still delirious, and had received several 
contusions, which rendered his recovery 
doubtful. I was, in consequence, carri- 
ed back to the castle to await his reco- 
very. On the third day after my ap- 
prehension [ was surprised by the ap- 
pearance of one of my compeers, who 
bitterly reproached me for my inhuman- 
ity, and reviled me with all the asperity 
of a disappointed player. I had not 
only ruined him, but all my compani- 
ons; for the whole town was so incens- 
ed against them, that the magistrate had 
insisted upon their immediately quitting 
the place; and, deprived of their bene- 
fits, they left me, with the most violent 
execrations. 


He appeared, however, staggered at 
my professions of innocence, and quitted 
me under the dreadful conviction, that 
the unfortunate may lose their friends 
as well as the guilty. I walked about 
my prison, partook reluctantly of its al- 
lowances, repeated those quotations suit- 
able to my situation, and was conceiv- 
ing to myself the agony which Phillip- 
pina Gondiberta would undergo, should 
she hear that Ae to whom she was be- 
trothed was a murderer; when, on the 
following evening, my door opened, and, 
pale and nearly breathless, she rushed 
into my arms, exclaiming, “ Are you 


innocent? are you guilty?” © 


“Though fortune (returned I) has stript me of 
all the pomp of greatness, yet still my soul is free. 


Thus convinced of my innocence, my 
Phillippina exerted all her powers to 
procure me comfort; and, a few even- 
ings after, she assured me my release 
was at hand, for my father was declared 
out of danger. This was confirmed by 
the gaoler, who soon after set me at li- 
berty, for the real murderer had con- 
fessed his guilt, and was te take his trial 
for those crimes which had been impu- 
ted to me. But, alas! the pains I had 
suffered brought on a severe illness, 


“which confined me to a bed at my dear 


Phillippina’s, during which time she 
paid me the’ most assiduous attentions, 
and, abandoned as I was, I could not 
forbear adoring the only person who felt 
an interest in my weilfare. Soon after 
my father was introduced, when an ex- 
planation ensued, which cleared my 
character of all suspicion. 

My father then informed me, that my 
poor mother had long since paid the 





debt of nature, and my brother having 
left him and married, the good old man 
proposed to me, if I would reform, a 
share 1n his business, which had much 
increased; (an offer too tempting to a 
man in my situation to be rejected) 
and I intended to close with him on the 
morrow. Meantime, having saved his 
money in the scuffie, he put a portion 
of it to my hand, and left me for the 
night. 

But when, on the following morning, 
I opened my mind to my dear Phillip- 
pina, I found her absolutely thunder- 
struck. ‘To be the wife of a shoemaker 
had no charms for her who had gained 
such plaudits as Elvira and Monimia; 
and, as I had not the heart to leave the 
girl who had treated me so kindly, my 
father, foreseeing the inutility of persua- 
sion, slipped five guineas into my hand, 
as the last blessing I was to expect from 
him; and regarding us as the victims of 
incorrigible imprudence, very piously 
wished that we might not die on a 
dunghill. 

With the prospects before us Mrs. 
Wireman was far from being satisfied; 
she too late regretted the frivolity of 
her daughter’s education; but all resist- 
ance was unavailing, and as opposition 
only made her daughter more determin- 
ed, she left us to our fate. Though mat- 
rimony, without consideration, is seldom 
productive of happiness, the first thing 
we did was to enter into the holy state. 
Time for a while rolled on in “ precious 
foolery;” but our bliss was of short du- 
ration. My little woman was a bit of 


a Tartar, and gifted with a tongue that. 


required ail my skill to reduce under 
proper subjection; she moreover prided 
herself on possessing a proper spirit, 
which proved a source of still greater 
uneasiness. At length, despairifig of 
the honours of a conquest, she stiled 
me her Bajazet, and acknowledged me 
io be her conqueror. 

Our little fortune being now nearly 
exhausted, we found it necessary to hit 
upon some plan for its renovation; and 
hearing of a company of players at Ne- 
therby, we lost no time in repairing 
thither. Having arranged our terms 
with the manager, my dear Phillippina 
made her debut in that town, in the cha- 
racter of Floranthe in the Mountaineers, 
and I played Octavian. Well do I re- 
member with what indignation she re- 
fused to act the part, unless in trowsers 
and a long coat; and with what rosy 
blushes she received those public en- 
dearments, which, I lavished on her. 
To do her justice, she was perfect in 
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her part, and played it better than I 
could have expected; and such was the 
opinion I entertained of her talents, as 
they ripened into celebrity, that I re- 
garded her as afuture Siddons ora 
Jordan, destined to.illumine our theage 
rical hemisphere. 

As we were at no great distance from 
the mother of my charmer, she often 
sent to inquire after our welfare; but 
my wife, ] am sorry to say, became in- 
different about a parent, who, however 
lax she had been in instilling into her 
child a due sense of religion, had still 
deserved, from her indulgence, every 
claim to her daughter’s affection. It 
indeed excited in my mind no little con- 
cern and disgust, to see the wife of my 
bosom so deficient in filial attention. 
‘Lime however, has convinced me, that 
tears may be shed from passion as well 
as grief; and pity may be expressed 
merely to answer some sinister purpose. 
I had otien seen Mrs. Sydney weep bit- 
terly on the death of a favourite bird, 
or at the loss of the most trifling grati- 
fication; but what were my astonish- 
ment and regret on witnessing that she 
could refuse a letter containing the last 
words of a tender mother with unspeak- 
able apathy. 

It is true it contained some cutting 
reflections on her general conduct, and 
gave her to understand, that she had 
bequeathed the major part of her little 
property to her sister Miss Laura Ma- 
tilda. Irritated at this circumstance, a 
letter ‘couched in true tragic language, 
was dispatched to her,’ in which, after 
accusing her of being the cause of this 
alienation of her mother’s esteem, a 
formal demand was made of more than 


half of the furniture; this demand was. 


resisted in a very spirited manner by a 
young lawyer, to whom it appeared 
Miss Laura was about to surrender her 
liberty, who assured us, that we ought 
to be thankful for what we might re- 
ceive, he himself had dictated the will, 
and was a subscribing witness to its 
execution, 

In the usual ume I was presented 
with a son and heir; but 60 thoroughly 
was I disgusted with theatricals, that I 
treated with sovereign contempt the 
persuasions of Phillippina, who was de- 
sirous to have him called Orlando; but 
flying into the other extreme, I insisted 
on his being named Habakkuky My 
wile, however, had the obstinacy (I beg 
her pardon) to retain her favourite 
name; while he was recognized by me 
as Habby, an abreviation, I grant, much 
more to be praised for its brevity, than 
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its mclody. We remained with this 
manager nearly two years, vegetating, 
not living, ona pound a week. We 
performed all sorts of parts; and my 
wife no longer suffered excessive deli- 
cacy to interfere with her professional 
duties; so easy are the bounds of mo- 
desty broken, and so much had public 
applause v itiated her morals. ‘This de- 
basement of her mind, for a time, very 


seriously affected me, but distress, in. 


the end, blunted the force of my feel- 
ings; and the high and independent 
spirit which I formerly possessed, be- 
came degenerated w ‘ith my circum- 
stances. 

In the same night have I played Bul- 
cazin Muley, Lope Tocho, and Sadi, 
in the Mountaineers; left the stage we 
take money in the same costume, and 
then leaped i into the sawpit, w hich serv- 
ed for an orchestra, to scrape a three- 
stringed fiddle; besides singing between 
the acts. 

I should probably have remained till 
now on this czrcuzt, had I not quarrelled 
with the manager, which I did, for his 
contempt of my abilities; for careless as 
I was of my private character, I was 
tremblingly alive to any slur on my 
public one; and could never bear the 
smallest encroachment on the parts 
which were cast for me. 

The tragedy of Macbeth was to be 
acted by particular desire, and the man- 
ager, as usual, was to play the Scot. 
i.xtra candles were lighted on the oc- 
casion; the fiddler had played ull the 
tunes he recollected: *“* God save the 
king”’ was scraped again and again. The 
Miss Wriggles, our patronessess, of the 
preparatory seminary, were all seated; 
the baker's wife and butcher’s help-mate 
had arrived, but no Macbeth. What 
was to be done; all long faces; the man- 
ager’s lady grew outrageous; an apology 
was made, and the fiddle played again: 
the witches were all ready, and the bra- 
zier had sent us his large soldering pot 
for a cauldron, At length seven o'clock, 
half past seven o’clock came, and no 
manager: a messenger was dispatched 
to the Barley Mow, but no actor could 
be found. At last “fram the sudden 
iliness of the gentleman, who was to 
have play ed Macbeth,” [: was called up- 
on to fill the part, w ith certain ap ein 
tion to myself, and, as I imagined, t 
the audience. 


The play began swimmingly; the lit- 
tle masters cried at our witches, and 
one of the young ladies fainted at our 
thunder and lightning, alt hough it was 
like any thing but a war of the elements; 
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we were generous, and again the peas 
were resorted to for a‘storm. I had 
already finished one act, and was dress- 
ing to sing * Billy Tay lor’s ghost”’ after- 
wards, feeling, at the same moment, all 
those sensations which were wont to 
cheer my heart at Berwick Street The- 
atre; when the manager, whose senses 
had been previously overcome by too 
large a portion of gin and water, entered 
the house, and was desirous of tearing 
the laurels from my brow. He was 
determined, he said, to retrieve his cha- 
acter, and had arrayed himself in my 
striped petticoat; when I snatched up 
my wife’s bonnet and black feather, 
seizing my sword, and, in spite of my 
dress, as an English bumpkin, in which 
I had sung my song, rushed on the 
stage at the O. P. side, at the precise 
time when my rival for applause made 
his debut and apology at P. S. He then 
began: 


Is that a dagger which I see before me; 


While I re-echoed at the other side:— 
Is this a dagger which I see before me. 


We were neither of us determined to 
yield; the idea of two Macbeths created 
peals of laughter, He assumed the 
right of performing as manager, as the 
original Scottish king; while I deter- 
mined to continue the character I had 
commenced with such eclat. Thus we 
proceeded to the end of the tragedy: he 
had his partizans, and I had mine; but, 
being able to sing, which he could not, 
at the finale of our play, 


“ Cruel Molly Jenkins,” 


the thunder of applause which I receiv- 


ed was so great as to overpower all oppo- 


sition, and to the no small entertainment 
of the company and my brother actors 
behind the scenes, the fall of my oppo- 
nent, by treading on the remaining part 
of our hail storm, rendered my victory 
most complete. 

I indulged in my triumph, ’tis true, 
but this triumph was of short duration. 
The tyrant of the stage was inexorable 
and unforgiving, and, as his situation 
afforded him many opportunities of re- 
senting this attempt of mine to lessen 
his consequence, and to bring his acting 
into disrepute, he was determined, in 
the end, that I should feel the blow of 
ridicule recoil on my own bosom. 

Soon after the tragedy in which I en- 
acted, was one of our own; it was called 
“The Insatiate Murderer; or, Bloody 
Banquet,” an alteration from an old 








play of Massinger’s, where the incensed 


I had 


manager was to be my assassin. 
already uttered, 


* But still ll live, and live for Storza:” 


i had thrown myself in the attitude to 
be stabbed, had prepared to die, but no 
one came. I ventured to whisper at the 
prompter’s side, ** Come and kill me;” 
still the blow came not. At last I turn- 
ed round, and saw him slowly approach- 
ing; I regained my attitude; I heard 
the stifled laugh; I was irritated beyond 
all bounds, and stormed out aloud, 


** Will nobody come and stab me?” 


but in vain, the men had all their cues, 
and I was obliged to walk off unkilled, 
leaving the house in an uproar of laugh- 
ter, On my entrance into the green 
room, I did not fail to reproach Don 
Garcias with the greatest asperity; and 
secretly resolved, that the shame I ex- 
perienced should not go unpunished, 
should a fit occasion eccur. 

His wife, for whose fame he felt the 


benefit, to the great detriment of our pe- 
cuniary profits. She stripped our gowns 
for mock jewels and tinsel, to appear in 
the dignity of a tragedy queen. For this 
purpose she had borrowed a long piece 
of gauze for a train, which had once 
served as a window curtain. ‘This she 
covered with a profusion of tin foil; it 
was to trail on the ground in full imita- 
tion of eastern magnificence. The 
house was filfed with her friends, whose 
weak minds she intended to astonish. 
All was silent; the curtain drew up; she 
had to enter first and alone; she was as 
gaudy as a Dollallola, and her eyes 
flashed with all the fire that a hasty li- 
bation of Geneva could impart; when 
just as she was entering at the wings, in 
the pomp of regal luxury, my wife slipt 
the loop that confined the gaudy appen- 
dages, and the royal paraphernalia fell 
under the stage box. Such was the ex- 
cess of her grief, and so much occupied 
was she in her part, that she wholly dis- 
regarded the half supprest titter her ap- 
pearance occasioned, until she began to 
exclaim, 


*‘ These pompous robes, this gay attire;” 


when, unluckily casting her eyes around 
to illustrate this apostrophe, she saw 
with horror the dreadful loss she had 
sustained, and roaring out, in the same 
heroic manner, 


*¢Confound their souls, some one has cut off the tail 
of my robe;” 


retired with precipitation, amidst the 
cries of bravo! bravo! which resounded 





liveliest regard, chose to take an early - 
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» from every part of the house. The con- 


sequence of which was, that being con- 
sidered the sole and joint actors of this 
indignity offered to his beloved consort, 
I and my wife received an immediate 
discharge. 

In adopting this hasty measure, the 
manager was his own enemy as much 
as mine; for he had no one to fill my 
parts in those plays which were most 
popular in our circuit, such as the rant- 
ing tragedies of Dryden, Rowe, or Lee. 
I was moreover, by his own confession, 
infinitely his superior in all the strut and 
whisker characters; and had greatly the 
advantage of him in person and lungs. 
But the die was cast, and myself and 
family, like our first parents, on their 
expulsion from paradise, 

** Had-all the world before us, where to choose 

Our place of rest, and.Providence our guide.” 


(To be continued.) 


From the French of Count Oxenstieren. 
ON FIDELITY. 

The fidelity of a friend is the surety 
of our secrets. It is a precious stone 
without a spot and of such value as to be 
purchased only by an equivalent. Happy 
is he who finds it with his friend for, in 
confiding to him his most secret thoughts 
he relieves himself and being persuaded 
of his fidelity, rests securely in the repo- 
sitory he has made. Diodorus Siculus 
says that among the Egyptians it was a 
crime to reveal a secret; and mentions, 
as a proof of his assertion, that one of 
their priests was banished for having re- 
vealed a secret that was communicated 
to him. Nothing appears to me more 
just than that a secret entrusted to a 
friend, and under seal of good faith and 
silence, should be considered as sacred 
between him and me, and that it is a 
profanation to divulge it under any pre- 
tence whatever. | 

Plutarch remarks that the Athenians 
when at war with Philip of Macedon, 
having one day intercepted some letters 
which he had written to Olympia, his 
wife, returned them to him unopened, 
that they might not be obliged to read 
them publicly, saying “ That their laws 
forbade them to betray a secret.” 

Indeed it seems, that the infidelity ofa 
friend is repugnant to nature itself; and 
that to betray the secret of him who con- 
fides in us, is an action which renders 
him who commits it detestable. A man 
who entrusts his secrets to another, is 
like a man whe gives up. his arms, and 
declares himselfa slave; but what great- 
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er infamy can he, to whom he yields 
himself, be guilty of, than to use the 
arms which have been put into his hands, 
to assassinate him who has given them 
up. Fidelity is, therefore, the greatest 
treasure that can be found, and a secret 
entrusted, is the last token of unfeigned 
friendship. ) 


——2 + 
Anecdote of a Frenchman. 


A Frenchman who had a dispute with 
a Turk in Constantinople, and had stab- 
bed him, was condemned to death. ‘The 
criminal thought, on méans to save him- 
self; and as he knew that the emperor 
was a great lover of elephants, he pro- 
posed to him to spare his life, and he 
would jin return teach one of those ani- 
mals to speak. The emperor, who knew 
the sense of the elephant, thought it pos- 
sible that by pains and art they might 
be taught to do so; he, therefore, accept- 
ed the proposal of the prisoner, and be- 
sides, promised a handsome reward if 
he fulfilled his promise in a certain time. 
The Frenchman said that ten vears 
would we wanted to instruct so large 
an animal, if he was to teach it to speak 
the Turkish quite perfectly; but he would 
be content to suffer the most cruel death 
at the expiration of that time, if he 
should not fulfil what. he had underta- 
ken. After they had agreed to this, he 


and a young elephant were confined in 
,a tower and supplied with abundance of 


provision. After alittle time, he was 
visited by some of his countrymen, who 
testified their astonishment at his mad 
promise. * You bring destruction on 
yourself by it,’ said one of them. ‘ Don’t 
fear, gentlemen,’ said the prisoner, ‘ ten 
years is a great period of human life; I 
assure you, that before these have ¢x- 
pired, one of us, either the emperor, 
the elephant, or I shall be dead.— 
Lon. Mag. 


D> ¢ Ge 


A Yorkshireman, taking the advice 
of his counsel on a law-suit, on which 
his fortune depended, was told by the ad- 
vocate that he would be cast, and show- 
ed him a case in point against him in 
East’s Reports. ‘* Never mind,’ said 
the suitor, ‘the judges may not see it; 
and while he was discussing the matter, 
the counsel was called out on some busi- 
ness; when, seizing his opportunity, our 


bite cut the disagreeabl. pages clean out | 


of the book, and stuffed them into his 
fob. His cause came on, and he obtain- 
ed a verdict; on which his lawyer con- 
gratulated “him, ‘0, Sir,’ he replied, 
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I could not lose it, for I have taken 
special care to keep the law against me 
snug in my pouch!’ 


a 


BOSTON BARD. 

A small volume has been lately put 
into our hands, entitled “ The Miscel- 
laneous Poems of the Boston Bard.” 
Many of the pieces have, we believe, 
been published in one of the daily pa- 
pers of this city, and approved of by 
the public; this, however, we are far 
from offering as any evidence of the 
merit of the work before us. 

It is a fact, that the poetry which 
makes no inconsiderable figure in the 
columns of a newspaper, may not meet 
with so favourable a reception irom the 
public when separately bound; whether 
this is because the world is.rarely as 
much pleased with a work which is un- 
dertaken for profit, as that which is of- 
fered merely for amusement, or that a 
book assumes a higher rank than a news- 
paper, we pretend not to say. The book 
is before us, and we shall speak of that. 
The assumption of names and titles for 
signature, can scarcely be called a crime; 
though we confess that while Boston 
boasts of having given birth to the first 
poet of America, the signature of “ The 
Boston Lard,” looks either lke arro- 
gance or policy. 

There are many pieces in this work, 
which are far beyond the common 
stamp of every day production; and 
though there appears to be but little 
originality of thought in any piece, yet 
the whole is exempted from the rude 
bombast of newly manufactured words 
which generally disgraces the produc- 
tion of our younger poets. 

‘Lhe literary world has been so coij?y 


d . : é77- 
pletely deluged with “ Miscellaneou..,, 


Poems,’ and the booksellers’ coun- 
ters so completely inundated with fu- 
gitive pieces, that we believe the re- 
fusal of the publishers ever to give cur- 
rency to such works, might be looked 
up to with joy as the * bow of pro- 
mise.” 


——D +> ie. . 


DIED.—In this city, Mr. W. P. 
Norris. 

On Tuesday evening, Susan F. Jones, 
daughter of Capt. Lloyd Jones. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are compelled to omit several ar- 
ticles intended for this number. 

“ Clairville” must have patience; his 
poetical favour shall be mserted as soon 
as possible. 
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“APOLLONIAN WREATIL 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
—= 
For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


TO Ww 


Say, dost thou think that like the flower, 
Which brightly blooms when Sol is near, 
But at night’s dark and gloomy hour, 

All wan and wither’d doth appear, 





Affection only warm’d my breast, 
Whilst fickle fortune smiled on thee, 
But now that sorrow mars thy rest, 
‘Thou art no longer dear to me? 


Ah no—the taper in the night, 
When sable darkness sheds no ray, 
Always emits a brighter light 
Than in the sunny blaze of day; 


And thus the love which is sincere, 
Burns brightest ’midst the shades of woe; 
And thon to me art far more dear, 

Since sorrow caus’d thy tears to flow; 


Since grief his darkling gloom displays, . 

And mis’ry claims thee as her own, 

‘Than in the gay and prosperous days, 

When Fortune’s smile upon thee shone. 
ISABEL, 


i + ee 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


MARY GRUBBLE. 


Oh' who knows the trouble, 

Of Miss Mary Grubble, 

As she’s sighing for love the day long, 
With a frying-pan by her, 

To serve for a lyre, 

Accompanied at times with a song. 


To the banks of a pond, 

Does she often abscond, 

While the sun does his glory send down, 
Spreads around of his rays, 

On her neck, hands, and face, 

And colours them mild Spanish brown. 


‘ wia 
was 20h! her locks trail around, 


Like trees on the ground, 

«When a little benipt with the frost; 
Her hair is of yellow, 
And in mixture quite mellow 
Unites with the red, and is lost. 


Such then is her hair, 

With a wreath crouded there, 

Of green-headed wheat and a briar; 
A taste for the fashion 

Unites with her passion, 

And softens her longing desire. 


One day she bethonght her, 

To bathe in the water, 

And refresh her fair form in the stream; 
But oh! sad to utter, 

This stream was a gutter, 

Her love was so much like a dream. 


Round the pond’s ruffled billow, 

She heap'd her soft pillow, 

And slept *neath the sun’s genial rays; 
But the frogs grating numbers, 

At times broke her slumbers, 

And caused her to rise in amaze. 
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Then in earnest she ’gan sighing, 
(Loud echoes replying) 

She struck quite anew the bold lyre, 
And onee in a while, 

The hours to beguile, 

She cull’d her a chaplet of—briar. 


*T would magic impart a 
To her swain’s harden’d heart, 
Could he listen awhile to her strain, 
So melting and fry ng, 

*T would set him a-crying, 

And putin commotion his brain. 


At times, in affright, 

She’d “ start quite upright,” 

To hear from the pan such a sound, 
Oh! how rough were the banks, 
For she tript up her shanks, 

And nimbly she éell to the ground. 


Yet rising with grace, 

She soon settled her face, 

And wip’d from her eye the soft tear, 
For only one eye, 

Could she softly wipe dry, 

The other had vanish’d in fear. 


She ne’er ran away, 

As I have heard say, 

But staid snug at home and at ease; 

And though Mary Grubble, 

About love was in trouble, 

Her lover [she said] might stay if he pleas’d. 


CHARLES, 


——— + 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN— 


Having understood that among the various plans of 


getting rid of rats, that of addressing them by letter 
had been practiced with great success, I was indu- 
ced to try the same experiment with those nauseous 
_ vermin, the cockroaches, and accordingly placed on 
our kitchen floor the following epistle, in which, you 
will perceive that I threaiened them with traps, &e. 
but am sorry to say, they either did not think I was 
ih earnest, or, what is more probable, did not un- 
derstand “ sic rhymen blether.” 


ADDRESS TO THE COCKROACHES. 


Oh ye wi’ black and shiny shell, 
Wha nightly rin o’er plate an’ plctter, 
Maikin a maist uncommon smell, 

An’ some sma’ clatter. 


Tak muckle lent—there is a plot 

Ye dream not of, ye silly vermin, 

Ane that will send ye a’ to pot ° 
An’ set ye squirmin. 


Each night ye creep from out your holes, 

When a’ the maid hae gone to bed, 

An’ scamper thro’ the house in shoals, 
Luking for bread... 


Faith, bread ye'll may be get, yet ninnies, 

Right weel besmear’d wi’ treacle sweet, 

But under it ye’ll find, my hinnies, 
Anither treat. 


An’ sic a treat—gude faith, Ise fear 
Ye'll drink, till on your backs your sprawlin, 
-Then greivin hear some brether speir, 

“* What staps your crawlin.” 


re muckle deils, gin ye’ll be willing 
To creep off to some ither place, 
An’ keep me frae the sin o’ killing 
Ane 0’ your rate. 











Ise tak my aith ye’ll hear nae mair 
0’ plots to mak’ ye gang your ways, 
For nane by letter wad declare 


Themsels your fges. 
RICARDO. 
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For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


A CITY LIFE HAS PLEASURES TOQ, 
ADDRESSED TO MISS J— H——. 


I cannot, will not think with some, 
The city life’s an irksome one; 

I love its noisy, busy hum, 

The rattling drays, the rolling drum, 
From break of day to setting sun. 


_ E’en that confusion which belongs 
To cities, has its charms for me; 
The buzzing of its market-throngs, 
Their diffrent cries and tunefal songs, 
All give an odd variety. 


The river’s moving, clattering fleets, 
The sailor’s mellow yo-heave-o/ 
The objects found in all our streets, 
The faces one forever meets, 
Divert the mind where’er you go. 


But when gray twilight’s shades increase, 
The ’prentice shuts and bars his store, 

The rolling drays their thunders cease, 

And all is settled down in peace, 
Compar’d to what it was before. 


Oh, then the maid unpins her hair, 

And anxious waits her lover’s voice; 
The clatt’ring thousands then prepare 
To walk and breathe the evening air, 

W hile pleasure bids the streets rejoice. 


Say what ye will of pleasures met 
In rural, calm, and country scenes, 
I leave the city with regret, 
And gaze upon its spires while yet 
No hated object intervenes. 


Oh! then, from some far distant bill, 
Where height the murky mist dispels, 
Those spires seera dearer, dearer still, 
And in the murmurs of a rill, 
One’s fancy hears the muffled bells. 
EUSEBIUS. 
Philad. July, 1818. 
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For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


LINES TO MARY —— 


Oh, had not those dark dreads awoke, 
The brain had they not crost, 

E’en ev’ry virtuous cord had broke, 
And Mary’s self been lost. 


But there are nameless spells within 
Each female breast, that check 
The softly stealing steps of sin, 
Ere beauty falls to wreck. 
M’DonaLp CLARKE. 
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